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the ordinary observer. For while it still retains its original defects, its 
contents have not undergone any important change. In fact, it is not yet 
a psychology, according to the common meaning of that term. It is a 
curious, though pleasing, medley of psychology, physiology, logic, peda- 
gogy, and metaphysics. Westward the path of empire has taken its way, 
and a new aspirant seems to have come forward to contend with Professor 
Scripture for the honors of 'prophet' of the 'New Psychology.' This 
book well illustrates the fact that the qualities of the brilliant oral expounder 
are not identical with those of the good writer ; nor are the best methods in 
class-room work always the best in bookmaking. The author attempts to 
justify the defects in the arrangement of his work on the ground of lack 
of space. But surely more space could easily have been obtained by omit- 
ting some of the irrelevant matter. In a primer of psychology, a discussion 
on necessary truths, and a lengthy treatment of conception, judgment, 
and reasoning seem to be somewhat out of place. It may be questioned 
whether the discussion on the brain and nervous system should not have 
been brought into closer relation with the psychology of sensation. The 
treatment of apperception, in common with almost all the discussions that 
have yet appeared on this important subject, is essentially defective. And 
the passing criticisms on some of the Herbartian principles of pedagogy 
seem to be, in large measure, beside the mark. Thus, to take one in- 
stance, we fail to perceive any real distinction between the aim of educa- 
tion as defined by Professor Dewey, and the aim of education as defined by 
our author. At most, there is but a slight difference in emphasis. And in 
the present age, the observer who has an insight into social tendencies, and 
a knowledge of social needs, will be satisfied with Professor Dewey's view. 
The aim of education should be the socializing of the individual — the de- 
velopment, in the individual, of social insight, social sympathy, and 
social habits. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms that I have ventured to make upon the 
New Psychology, I appreciate the many excellences of Professor Gordy's 
little book. It is clear, untechnical, ingenuous, and sympathetic. Oc- 
casionally the touch of a master hand is manifest. And, despite its title, 
the work may be unreservedly commended to those who wish to obtain, 
on easy terms, and in an interesting manner, an introduction to the study 
of psychology. 

W. B. Elkin. 

Hamilton College. 

Aristoteles. Von Hermann Siebeck. (Frommanns Klassiker der Philo- 
sophic herausgegeben von Richard Falckenberg, Vol. VIII.) Stuttgart, 
Fr. Frommanns Verlag (E. Haufi), 1899. — pp. 142. 
Of the two monographs on Aristotle in English, that of Sir Alexander 
Grant is written from the standpoint of the historian of literature, and that 
of George Henry Lewes from the standpoint of the historian of science. 
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They are both inadequate, although they served a useful purpose in their 
day. Sir Alexander Grant' s volume was translated into German (as was also 
that of Lewes) and enjoyed at one time considerable reputation. Neither 
writer was a thorough master of the Aristotelian system nor a competent 
critic of its content and significance. Lewes' s book is much marred by ex- 
aggerated statement and anti-philosophical bias ; besides, he cannot be 
said to have possessed a trained historical sense. Grote's posthumously 
published Aristotle is only a torso, though very valuable for its wonderfully 
painstaking analyses. Zeller's Aristotle, made accessible some three years 
ago to English readers in the translation of Costelloe and Muirhead, is now 
the completest and best work on this subject. It is at once the most just 
and most erudite account of the Aristotelian system of philosophy in all its 
branches hitherto written, and will doubtless long remain the work of final 
appeal in the interpretation of Peripateticism. We have in the book of 
Siebeck cited in the heading of this notice, another, though briefer, mono- 
graphic account of Aristotle' s philosophy from a well-trained hand. Siebeck 
has been long and favorably known as a writer on philosophy who combines 
with his philosophical equipment thorough training in philology, a training 
particularly characteristic of German scholarship. This was admirably 
evidenced in his Untersuchungen zur Philosophie der Griechen, and in his 
Geschichte der Psychologie. It is also an important element in his Aristoteles, 
although, owing to the somewhat general and non-technical character of 
the exposition, critical and philological considerations are not printed, how- 
ever much the text may owe to such antecedent and unmentioned studies. 
The volume contains not over half a dozen footnotes, no appendix, no con- 
ventional vehicles for aside remarks in which the German professor loves to 
exhibit his recondite knowledge, and at the same time satisfy legitimate de- 
mands for authorities on the part of the distrustful and exacting reader. 
The book does not even have an index, a crime frequently committed by 
German writers, and for which there seems to be no adequate penalty. 

Siebeck introduces his book with the traditional and useful chapters on 
pre-Aristotelian ideas, and on biographical and personal matters, and then 
proceeds at once to the discussion of the metaphysics, reserving the logic 
and methodology for a final chapter ; in this particular making an innova- 
tion in the traditional order of the disciplines. I see no reason why the 
logic should be taken out of its conventional and natural place ; it would 
have been better, it seems to me, to have printed it as Chap. III. The 
most satisfactory parts of the book are the two chapters on the metaphysics 
and the organic world, the latter covering mainly what Aristotle understood 
by psychology. The chapter on ethics and politics is not as full and clear 
an exposition of these subjects as their relative importance in Aristotle's 
system demands, and as would have been particularly useful in a volume 
of this type, which, although not what one generally understands by a 
popular book, is still non-technical and meant for a wide circle of readers. 
In a second edition it would be well worth reconstructing this chapter. 
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Scarcely any mention, e. g., is made of justice, and the space given to the 
relation of Aristotle' s theories to those of Socrates and Plato, occupying as 
it does nearly one-fourth of the chapter on ethics and politics, might better 
have been devoted to the Stagirite's ideas than to their genesis. The 
great importance of the latter is unquestionable, and will be ungrudgingly 
conceded by every latter-day historian of philosophy ; but, after all, in a 
monograph where something must be sacrificed to the demand for brevity, 
it is a much weightier consideration to show what was Aristotle's doctrine 
than how he came to hold it. This is especially true of ethics, where the 
personality and temperament of the writer supposedly count for more than 
they do in other disciplines. 

The book is in nowise meant to be a volume of research, and one should, 
therefore, not look for new or novel matter in it ; but the salient and well- 
authenticated facts of Aristotle's system are interpreted, on the whole, with 
admirable skill and rare clearness. Many of the doctrines (as the concep- 
tion of development in the organic world, the relation of dynamism to 
mechanism, the nature of sensation) are explained not merely with clear- 
ness, but in strikingly attractive forms of statement. The author is a master 
of exposition. Every page is interesting and there is scarcely an obscure 
or loosely connected passage in the book. The author concludes his work 
with a chapter containing a judicial estimate of the merits and faults of 
Aristotelianism and a narrative of the chief phases of its development down 
to its conflict with modern science. Its partial restoration through revived 
Thomism in the intellectual life of contemporary Catholicism receives no 
attention. The book is compressed within an exceedingly small compass, 
and within these narrow limits it would not be easy to conceive of a more 
adequate account of the matter here handled. 

W. A. H. 

The Philosophy of History based upon the works of Dr. Rocholl. A. E. 

Schade. Cleveland, A. Schade, 1 134 Pearl street, 1899. — pp. xxxvii, 

437. 

Dr. Schade, a pupil of Tholluck at Halle, has been an enthusiastic 
teacher of history for many years. In philosophy of history his thought 
runs along the lines of Rocholl and Dorner. The present work is based 
upon the celebrated volumes of the former, and may be considered as a re- 
production rather than a translation. This manner of presenting Rocholl is 
for the purpose of bringing his thought more into touch with prevailing condi- 
tions in America. Dr. Schade' s practical interests are indicated as follows : 
" In order to make the revelations of history applicable to ethics, sociology, 
and political economy, its contents must be digested by philosophical treat- 
ment.' 

The pedagogical arrangement of the book has some unique points of 
advantage. It is prefaced by a very complete synoptical index, and through- 
out there is an elaborate marginal analysis. It is also to be noted that the 



